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DUKE OF PORTLAND. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


AT a time of ſuch eminent danger to the 
nation as the preſent is, any ſcheme of defence 
that may be ſuggeſted, and which 1s in any 
degree plauſible, will not fail to be attended 
to, whether, after examination, it ſhall be ap- 
proved of or not, by a nobleman of ſuch great 
candour, and of ſuch truly patriotic principles 
as your Grace is well known to be. Whe⸗ 
ther the plan of national defence which I have 
here propoſed, ſhall be judged to be a proper 
or an improper one, it is ſuggeſted wick a 
A 


2 


good deſign, and the communication of it to 


your Grace proceeds from the moſt pure loy- 


alty to my King, and from the union of ad- 


miration and love toward the Pritim Conſti- 
tution. | 


_ From the late attempt of the French to 
invade the kingdom of Ireland, and in which 
they were fruſtrated ſolely by the interpoſition 
of Almighty God in our behalf, and from the 
good reaſon which we have to believe that 
they are making preparations for future at- 


tempts of a ſimilar kind, it is high time that 


Britain ſhould endeavour to put herſelf into a 
better ſtate of defence than that in which ſhe 
is at preſent, Much has been done by Go- 
vernment with this view; but much ſtill needs 
to be done. Moſt of the counties in Scot- 
land are at this moment in a very defenceleſs 
ſtate. 2 


As the kingdom of France is extremely po- 
pulous, as it is now become a kingdom of 
ſoldiers, whereby they have abundance of 


troops always at command, and as they are 


a moſt mercileſs and blood-thirſty people, it 
is time for Britain to awake, and to ſee her 
danger, and to provide againſt it. For, it is 
to be feared that our troops, eſpecially the 
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Fiencible Regiments, both infantry and ca- 


valry, from their not having ſeen ſervice, 


would not be a match for ſoldiers accuſtomed 
to fighting for many years, and whoſe native 


courage and experience in the art of war are 
aided by a frantic enthuſiaſm, and an impla- 
cable enmity to the Britiſh nation. 


Ir is not improbable that the French may 
attempt to invade England, Scotland, and 
Ireland at one time, in order to divide the 
attention of our armaments both by ſea and 


land, and thereby to throw us into ſudden 


conſternation and total confuſion. If this 
ſhould be the caſe, it may be aſked, Are we 
ncw in a prepared ſtate for ſuch an emer. 
gency? We are ſo far from being prepared to 
meet ſuch an event, with a probability of 
overcoming 1n the conteſt, that a very few 
regiments of well diſciplined troops might 


burn all the towns in the South and Weſt 
coaſts of Scotland from Kirkcudbright to 


Greenock, and overrun the whole South-weſt 
part of Scotland, and deſtroy much property, 
and ſhed much blood of the loyal ſubjects 
before any effectual aſſiſtance could be given. 
In the cafe of an invaſion in Galloway, or 
Ayrſhire, there would alſo be an inundation 
of Iriſh democrates upon us, invited thither 
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by the proſpe& of booty and plunder. And 
ſuppoſe that an invaſion ſhould, at the very 
ſame time, take place in England, from 
whence could we, who live' in this part of 
Britain, procure aſſiſtance, as the troops who 
aare in England would, in that caſe, have ſuk- 
ficient employment without fuccouring us? It 4 

would therefore appear to be neceliary that a 
ſome plan of more general and effectual de- 
fence ſhould be adopted at ſuch a critical and 
dangerous period as this is. 
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THERE is one mode of general defence, 
which appears to be rational and practicable, 
and which the preſent exigence requires to be 
adopted as ſpeedily as poſſible. Though ever 
fo great a number of infantry, whether & - 
called Militia, -Fencibles, or Volunteers were * 


raiſed as they are inexperienced ſoldiers, |} 
they might not be able to. cope with 8 a 
veteran troops. They are indeed of great uſe 

in keeping under the diſaffected in our on 

f kingdom, and in giving time to our troops of 

| the line to act. It is the effect of national t 

ö prejudice to ſuppoſe that the Britiſh infantry 5 

are much ſuperiour to the ſoldiers on the , 
Continent. But, it is an undeniable truth : 
that the Britiſh cavglry are ſuperiour to the 4 
dragoons, in any other part of the world. t 
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3 
The Britiſh ſoldier ſhines as a horſeman, and 


our horſes are ſtronger, and better for a bat- 


tle, than the horſes of any other nation. 


Trat I may not be further tedious to your 


Grace, I propoſe that the farmers in every 
-pariſh in Scotland, who uſually keep more 


than three horſes, - ſhall, each; furniſh one man 
and a horſe to go to an appointed place of 
rendezvous: in the parifh,- two days in the 
week, to be there taught the neceſſary move- 


ments, and military tackien * 


EW. RY pariſh in Scotland eiu, at an aver- 


age, furniſh one troop of cavalry conſiſting 


of fifty, Some pariſhes could eaſily furniſh 


two troops. I ſhall engage to find in my on 
pariſh two troops of as excellent cavalry as 


are in Europe, provided they were trained in 
the military en 6 
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Bal” 2 who has 1 four boiſes can 95 one of 
them from labour even in the ſpring; becauſe if his three 
remaining horſes are put into one plough, they will do leſs 
work than can be done by two horſe ploughs, only in the 
proportion of one fourth. Neighbouring farmers can alſo 
occaſionally act in fellowſhip. And when the ſowing 
comes on, three horſes will Oy the tas _ * a 
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As Scotland contains about nine hundred 
pariſhes, by each pariſh furniſhing even one 
troop of cavalry, we would have immediately 
in Scotland one hundred and fifty regiments 
of cavalry, conſiſting each of fix troops. But 
as ſome pariſhes could eaſily furniſh two 
troops, and other pariſhes a troop and an half, 
and as there are many gentlemen of wealth 
living in the large towns and royal burghs of 
Scotland, who would willingly, at ſuch a 
time of neceſſity as this, furniſh, each, one 
man and a horſe, the computation may be 
juſtly made at two hundred regiments of vo- 
lunteer cavalry, confiſting of three hundred 
each, or of fix troops, each troop conſiſting 
of fifty men, raiſed in Scotland in this way, that 
is, SIX TY THOUSAND Volunteer Dra- 
goons, trained and mounted on horſes. 


As there are thirty-three ſhires in Scotland, 
theſe troops divided equally among them, 
would allow to each ſhire above fix regiments 
of volunteer cavalry for its protection. Theſe, 
joined to the regular and Fencible troops, 
which might be ſpared, and to the volunteer 
corps of infantry, would compoſe a great and 
ſolid force. In caſe of an intimation of the 
enemy appearing, they would be almoſt within 
a call of each other. They would line the 
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Z bledin one Place. 


© 'T AKING England i in its e to. Scot- 
land, either in reſpect of its extent of, terri- 
© tory, or population, the number of regiments 
of volunteer cavalry which might be furniſhe 
ed in England by the fame mode, is as ſeven 
to two. There are fifty-two counties in Eng- 
land and Wales, wherein ſeyen hundred re- 
giments of volunteer cavalry could be raiſed, in 
the ſame proportion of troops as in the pa- 
riſhes of Scotland. But, in England, beſides 
the fifty two counties, including Wales, there 
are twenty- five large cities, many: populous 
burghs; and eight cinque ports, in which, 
at a very moderate computation, one hund- 
red regiments of volunteer cavalry could 
be raiſed, making. in all, for England, eight 
hundred regiments of volunteer cavalry. 
Theſe, joined to the two hundred regiments 
in Scotland, would make up an army of one 
thouſand regiments of volunteer cavalry,. or 
THREE HUNDRED THOU SAND, TVeo- 
manry Cavalry; ; a force which would bid 
defiance to all Europe in the event of their 
attempting to invade us. For, in the face of 
ſuch a Powerful army, the enemy could. not 


whole coaſts ; and even the whole two hun- 
' dred regiments could, in a ſhort time be aſlem- 


8 

get landing; or, though they could get on 
fore by ſtealth; or under the protection of 
cannon, they muſt all be cut off before they 
could have time to form themſelves into the 
order of battle. But even ſuppoſing that the 
enemy / ſh6uld- get a certain way into the 
couftry, they could not go from their camp, 
or entfenchments to forage, but in columns; 
and theſe muſt either be deſtroyed, or at leaſt 
be prevented from plundering in the face of 
ar a numerous _ of cm | 


| 86th; 5 the plan bf national 3 which 
I beg leave humbly to propoſe to your Grace's 
confideration. While this meaſure is rational 
and practicable, it would, at the ſame time, 
effeQually anſwer the nen for which it is 
intendetn. | 


| Thad Wine time ago, ſuggelted this dw of 
national defence to ſome gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance, and I had even propoſed to the 
farmers of my ow parith to furniſh inen and 
horſes for making up one or two troops of 
volunteer cavalry. The farmers in my own 
pariſh ſeem willing to furniſh men and horſes. 
But two objections are ſtarted againſt this 
mode of defence being made a general thing. 
The one — is, that it would be ex- 


« 9 
tremely difficult to be put in execution; and 
the other is, that the execution of it would 
incur great expences. | 


Bur fthall we ſtartle at difficulties, or expen- 


ces, in a caſe wherein both our property and 
our lives are at ſtake? are any ſacrifices, of 
labour or of contribution too great-to be made, 
for the ſake of ſaving our ALL? ſhall we not 
put ourſelves to the trouble of ſome great exer- 
tions for our own ſafety, and for the ſake of 
ſecuring the happineſs of the riſing generation, 
and of thoſe generations, our deſcendants; who 


are yet unborn? ſhall we not readily give up 


a part of our wealth to ſave the whole? Did 
our fore-fathers make great exertions and ſa- 
.crifices to found the Britiſh conſtitution, and 


to make us their deſcendants happy, and ſhall 


we make no ſacrifices to defend that conſtitu- 
tion, and to keep ourſelves from falling under 
the yoke of the ſcum of the French nation. 


I would aſk whether any other means of 
defence that can be propoſed, will not alfo be 


attended with difficulty? It will be granted 
that our preſent defence is inadequate, and ' 


that ſomething more muſt be done; and the 
only queſtion-1s, what is the leaſt difficult and 
moſt effectual, the leaſt expenſive and the 
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moſ expeditious bun of augmenting the 
ſlrengthpof. the preſent military eſtabliſhment. 
We muſt expect to have to ſurmount great 
difficulties in every great enterpriſe and can 
4 nation have a greater enterpriſe on hand, 
than that of preparing to put themſelves into 
ſuch a ſtate of defence as ſhall, by the help of 


God, keep them from becoming a conquered 


people, and from falling under the tyranny of 
Frenchmen, and the grim yoke of Atheiſts? - 


Tits difficulty of preparing ourſelves for the 


probable event of an invaſion, is a divided la- 
bour; and therefore it falls but light upon any 
one man, or ſet of men. It is a dificulty that 
is greater in the imagination, than it is in re- 


ality. If we ſhall fet heartily about the exe- - 


eution of any proper plan of defence, the 
difficulty will gradually vaniſh, That which 
at firſt ſeemed a huge mountain will dwindle 
into a ſmall mole-hill. Muſt not even great 


difficulties appear to be but ſmall, when we 


contraſt them with the greatneſs of the object, 


Which is that of preſerving all that is moſt 


dear to us; and of preventing all the miſeries 
and horrors inſeparable from our falling under 


the power of the French, though it were even 
but for a ſhort time? For, if a French army 
once got footing in Britain, or in Ireland, the 
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eonſequences would be dreadful, in n 
plunder and murder, and in the 
blood of our brave ſoldiers, which would be 
ſhed in their gallant endeavours to defend us; 
but many of whom would fight with great 
= diſadvantage againſt experienced troops of the 
Une. Shall we eſteem any thing a difficulty 


that can prevent ſo many great and incalcula- 
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Sour are of opinion that the training of 
the men and horſes, ſo as to render them fit 
for actual ſervice, is an utter impoſſibility. 
But, why ſhould it be thought a thing impoſ- 
ſible It takes a confiderable time to make 
cavalry quite perfect in their exerciſes and 
evolutions; but a leſs degree of tactical per- 
fection would anſwer the purpoſe, in the caſe 
of volunteer or yeomanry cavalry, than in the 
caſe of thoſe dragoons and their horſes, who 
are expected to be oppoſed to experienced 
_ cavalry, and in a pitched battle. The volun- 

| teer cavalry would be chiefly employed in 
haraſling the enemy, in cutting off convoys, 
in ſerving as flying artillery, and in keeping 
the diſorderly and the difaffected in check, 
whereby the regular troops would not only 
receive occaſional aſſiſtance from them even 
in an engagement, but would be kept from 
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being | diſturbed by the licentious banditti, 


who are glad to ſeize every opportunity that 


offers of committing riots, and of putting 


forth N hands to 8552 


TEE nh and el cavalry, who 


were brought into cloſe action and in the or- 
der of battle, have been often recruited during 
the courſe of this war. How were they train- 


ed fo ſuddenly! why may not we be able to 
drill our Cavalry as perfectly and as quickly, 


as either the French or the, Germans train 
theirs? The French in their late expedition a- 
gainſt Ireland, ſent huffars and cavalry ac- 
coutrements; but they ſent no horſes. They 


truſted to the farmer's horſes in Ireland to 
ſupply the dragoon's whom they embarked in 
that expedition. The horſes in Ireland which 
they intended to ride, are no better trained 


than ours. But, it will be ſaid, theſe horſes 


though untrained, were to be rode by experi- 


enced troopers, whoſe very art in riding gave 
them an advantage in bringing into action a 


ſet of untrained horſes. But, will not our Bri- 


tiſh lads, with the advantage of having both 


themſelves and their horſes drilled for ſome 
time, be at leaſt on an equal footing with 
French huſſars mounted upon horſes who have 
got no training at all? | 


v3 
Titz more perfectly that even volunteer ca- 


valry ſhall be trained, ſo much the better: 
But, I ſhould think that, if the horſemen are 


once taught to ſit firm, and to move in a bo- 


dy; and to fire their carabines ſo as not to hurt 
one another; and if the horſes are brought to 
know the bridles and to ſtand the beating of 
drums, and the noife of muſquetry and can- 
non, they would be of great ſervice, even with 
that degree of drilling, in the caſe of an inva- 
hon. 


THE ſecond objection to be obviated in re- 
gard to the execution of the foregoing plan, is 


the great expence which will be thereby incur- 
red. I hope to be able to ſhew that the ex- 


pence of this armament would not be ſo great 
as 18 imagined, and that it would be ultimately 
even a great ſaving to the nation. 


I propoſe that the expence of the execution 
of this plan of defence ſhall be divided among 
three claſſes, to wit, the farmers; the heritors, 
and government. The farmers ſhould provide 


the men and their horſes, without any expence 


to government in giving them pay. The gen- 


tlemen farmers ought not to be averſe from 


this, becauſe they, next to the proprietors of - 
land, are moſt intereſted in repelling an inva- 
B : 
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fion. The heritors ſhould pay for clothing to 
the troopers, and alſo provide ſaddles and bri- 
dles for the horſes. And government ſhould 


be at the expence of drilling them, and of fur- 


niſhing the men with arms; or perhaps, go- 
vernment may be relieved altogether, as 1 
ſhall ſhew afterwards. 


THE expence to the farmer, by loſing the la- 


bour of one ſervant, and one horſe for a part 


of two days in the week, can at moſt, be com- 
puted at two ſhillings a day. This is four ſhil- 
lings in the week, or ſixteen ſhillings in the 
month, or two pounds, eighteen ſhillings ſter- 
ling for three months. After three months 
drilling, the ſervant and the horſe might be 
called out but ſeldom. I would indeed have 


the volunteer cavalry of each county to be re- 


viewed at the head town of the county once a 
month, by a proper dragoon officer, for the 
ſpace of four months, that is, reviewed four 
times. Suppoſe the drilling of the cavalry 
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* From a converſation which I had this 1 with a 
dragoon officer who ſerved with the Britiſh troops in Ger- 
many the two or three preceding years, I underſtand that 


the horſes could be drilled in much leſs time than three 


months. He ſays that they might be made lit for . 
in one month, 
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mould be coitinucd for the pace of four 
months, the whole amount of what the far- 
mer could compute his expence 1s not above 
five pounds ſterling; for the by-work which 
both the ſervant and horſe could do, would 
defray the expence of their maintenance. 
And would the gentlemen farmers, who have 
ſo much at ſtake in caſe of an invaſion, 
ſcruple to be at ſuch a trifling expence, in 
order to render their property and their lives 
ſecure? The farmer's property is the firſt ob- 
ject of plunder by an enemy, the very driving 
of their cattle to the diſtance of ſeveral miles 
from their own paſture, which would be ne- 
ceſſary if the enemy attempted to land, would 
fubject them to a greater loſs, than that of fur- 
niſhing, each, a man and an horſe to be drilled 
two days in the weck. And I know that there 
will be no difficulty in getting their ſervants to 
conſent to employ themſelves in this ſervice; 
tor the young men who are ſervants to the far- 
mers, are the moſt uncorrupted and loyal, and 
ſpirited part of the community: and they know 
that they will be more ſafe by being dragoons, 
than mere ſervants; becauſe, if an invaſion 
_ ſhould happen, they will be all called out to 
defend their country, at any rate. 


TRE expence of this armament i coſt 
B 2 
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the heritors about ſix pounds, and ten ſhillings 
ſterling for each volunteer dragoon, that 1s, 
three hundred and twenty five pounds for 
providing clothing, and ſaddles, and bridles 
for each troop. What heritor would be a- 
verſe from purchaſing his ſafety at ſuch a 
cheap rate? If the enemy were to be in the 
country but for one week, the heritors for 
many miles round, would ſuffer much greater 


loſs in the burning of their houſes, er by the 


plunder of their cattle, than that which will 
be incurred by this trifling expence; and from 


which, if this plan is adopted as a general 


thing, I maintain that, under God, they will 
be ſafe. 3 


As I am not a profeſſional man, I cannot 
calculate, with exactneſs, what the drilling of 
the men and horſes, and the providing the 
men in arms, would coſt government. But 
every dragoon officer knows what this would 
amount to. As government is, at any rate, 

paying for riding-maſters, and for drilling 
ſerjeants, the expence incurred by furniſhing 
them would be the leſs. And, as there is a 

claſs of people who, by this plan, would be 
incurring no expence for this armament, ſuch 
as the wealthy citizens of large towns; would 
there be any harm in making them be at the 
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expence of paying for riding- maſters and drill. 


ing ſerjeants, and for arms to the Cavalry, 
whereby government would be put to no ex- 
pence whatever, on account of the foregoing 
number of volunteer cavalry? though that 


plan, if it were gone into, would be the 


ſtrongeſt human bulwark that ever was raiſed 


for the protection of Britain, and Ireland; for 


I mean that the meaſure ſhould be adopted in 
relation to Ireland as well as Great Britain, 
This would be as powerful a force in cavalry 
as 1 at preſent 2 in all Europe. 


THz expence of executing the foregoing 
plan, it may now be ſeen, is a mere trifle, 
when the object is conſidered. The loſs which 
any one county in Great Britain would ſuſ- 
cain, in the ſpace of two days, by an army of 
twenty or thirty thouſand French ſoldiers 


going through it, would be far greater than 


all the expence which that county . would in- 


cur by the farmers, each, providing a horſe- 


man and a charger, and by the heriters fur- 
nithing the men's clothing, and ſaddles and 
bridles for the horſes. 


[ contend that the adoption of this plan, 
inſtead of creating inſupportable expences to 
the lieges and to government, would be a 
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great ſaving to both. It would be a great 
ſaving to the ſubjects, becauſe it may, perhaps, 
be a part of the French policy to keep us in 
a conſtant alarm from the apprehenſion of 
an invaſion, and the fear of an invaſion is the 
ruin of induſtry. The conſtant terror of an 
invaſion, eſpecially while we are unprepared 
to repel it, not only makes the weak and ti- 
mid unhappy, but it creates an almoſt total 
ſtagnation of buſineſs. - It ſets tradeſmen and 
labourers idle, it diſheartens the manufac- 
turer, whereby he does not employ his uſual 
number of workmen; it prevents the market- 
prices of certain articles from flowing in their 
natural channel; it deſtroys confidence in 
bank credit, and it ſets men idle from their 
love of news, and from their curioſity to 
know what the enemy is doing for the pur- 
poſe of invading them, and what ſteps their 
own government are taking, in order to pro- 
tet them. The loſs to induſtry by ſuch a 
diſtracted ſtate of men's minds is incalculable. 


Bor, by having ſuch an army of cavalry 
ready, and at hand, as is here propoſed, all 
the bad effects of alarm are prevented. It 


| would give ſuch an idea of ſecurity under 
I God, that every man's mind would be eaſy, 
þ and every claſs of ſubjects would attend to 


= i 


their own buſineſs in quietneſs and peace. 
Induſtry, trade, and manufactures, would go 
on as uſual, from the confidence of ſecurity 
and protection, and every thing would flow 
in its natural channel. By encouraging in- 
duſtry in all the different branches of manu- 
factures and of farming, and by preventing 
that ſtagnation of buſineſs, which is always 
the effect of the alarm of an invaſion, go- 
vernment is alſo benefited: for the revenue 
paid to government is thereby increaſed, be- 
cauſe the means both of the manufacture and 
conſumption of thoſe articles from which re- 
venue ariſes would, in that caſe, be afforded. 
Therefore, the having a great and formidable 
army at ſuch a time as this, is ſo far from be- 
ing a loſs to the nation, that, on the contrary, 
it is the means of encreaſing the national 
wealth. While it prevents the poſſibility of 
our being conquered or plundered, it at the 
ſame time calms the public mind, and allows 
every man to do his own work, and to mind 
his own lawful affairs. As it is needful to 
have always ſuch a ſtanding army, as is ade- 
quate to the keeping the peace of the coun- 
try, and to the repelling of unforeſeen W 
ſion, ſo it is needful to augment the army in 
a degree e to the encreaſe of 
danger. 
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FRANCE being now a nation of ſoldiers, 
and being ſeparated from us only by a narrow 
fea, we cannot be ſafe without having a large 
army of warriors, as well as a powerful navy. 
The wooden walls of Britain are a juſt ground 


harbour with almoſt any wind. A ſtorm may 
ſcatter our fleet after it is got to ſea, in order 
to prevent the landing of the. troops who are 
ſent to invade us. Various diſaſters may hap- 


of the efforts of our navy. An Admiral may, 


the channel-fleet, who ſhall not do his duty, 
and who ſhall prefer the gratification of his 
own ill- humour, or who is ſordid, or capri- 
cious, whereby he prefers the indulgence of 
ſome low paſſion to the immortal glory which 
he would acquire, by defeating the enemy, and 
faving his country. So long as we ſhall truſt 
wholly to our channel-fleet, it ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that we repoſe the ſafety of the whole 
nation in the hands of one man, that is, in 
the Admiral. I have often thought that this 
is unſafe. For, though moſt of our Admirals 
have hitherto done their duty, becauſe they 
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of our pride and boaſt. But adverſe winds 
may keep our fleet in port for a conſiderable 
time, while a fleet can come out of Breſt 


pen to the fleet on the watry element, where- - 
by Britain or Ireland may be invaded, in ſpite 


by chanee, be advanced to the command of 
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were men of honour, yet it is not impoſſible 
that it may happen, that the command of our 
channel-fleet may be given to a man, who is 
weak in underſtanding, or who is capricious, 
or who 1s covetous of money, or who, to gra- 
tity his reſentment againſt one or more of his 
Majeſty's miniſters, may, by his breach of 
ſuch an awful truſt, wherein the lives and pro- 
perty of millions of Britiſh ſubjeQs are in- 
volved, be willing to betray his king and his 


country, and, by the commiſſion of ſuch a 


heinous ſin, to expoſe himſelf to the danger 
of „ hell-fire.”? I do not ſay, that this will 


certainly happen, but only that it is a-poſhble 


Moreoves, though our Admiral ſhould be 
ever ſo faithful, gallant, and active, yet, as 
the fea is a long and broad way, he may not 
fall in with the enemy's fleet either in its way 
to us or in its return. The late expedition 
of the French againſt Ireland has ſhewn, 
not only that the French intend to invade 
us, but alſo that we may be more ſuddenly 
and unexpectedly invaded, than we had ima- 
gined. Unleſs it had pleaſed God to blow 
with his wind, and to ſcatter their fleet, the 
French army would have landed, and occa- 


| honed much diſaſter and much bloodſhed in 
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Ireland. That expedition has alſo proved 


that it is poſſible for the French fleet to eſcape 


the vigilance of ours, even when its tract 
may, within a few leagues, be gueſſed at. 


| THEREFORE, our ſafety, under God, de- 


pends upon the union of a powerful fleet and 


and a great army. We mult have ſome inter- 
nal reſources, in a criſis of danger like this, be- 
ſides the ſecurity derived from our fleet. Nei- 
ther our fleet alone, nor even the union of our 
fleet and infantry regiments without cavalry, is 
fufficient to give us full ſecurity, But, if the 


number of volunteer cavalry I have mention- 


ed, is added to the military eſtabliſhment which 
we are already poſſeſſed of, Britain will be in- 
vincible, unleſs God himſelf ſhall have deter- 
mined upon our overthrow: By doing this, we 
will draw a line of circumvallation around us, 
which all the enthufiaſm and ſtratagem, and 
numbers of the French ſoldiers will not be able 
to penetrate. This, with the countenance of 


Jehovah, will be to us like the munition of 


rocks, and a ſtrong- hold, from which the unit- 
ed {kill and ftrength of all our enemy's will be 
unable to diſlodge us. 


If any thing is done in the way which I 
propoſe, it ought to be done immediately. 


23 
Why ſhould we delay the putting ourſelyes i in- 
to ſuch a ſtate of defence, as may render us 
ſafe, and as may keep our minds eaſy, ſince 
God has put the full means of ſelf-defence 
into our power? Shall we diſcover ſo little of 
the ſpirit of our anceſtors, as to allow our- 
ſelves to fall into the cruel hands of the French, 
without even making any degree of manly 


reſiſtance, which muſt be the caſe, if they 


ſhall come upon us while we are unprepared, 
and ſhall find us ſleeping. What a ſudden 
change has taken place in the minds of Bri- 
tons in regard to their averſion to French 
principles, and eſpecially in regard to their 
ſyſtem of religion, while they profeſſed any 


religion. Great was the diſlike which the peo- 


ple of this iſland had a few years ago, to the 
French, becauſe they were Papiſts; and ſhall 
we now have no fear of receiving them as 


brethren, becauſe they are become Atheiſts? 


Aſk the people in the Netherlands, who in- 
vited the French to come among them, how 
they now reliſh the French avarice, tyranny, 
and murder? They are now making attempts, 
when it is perhaps too late, to throw off a 
yoke, which they are not able to bear; but 
which themſelves voluntarily wreathed about 
their own necks, by preferring Gallick domi- 
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nation and ferocity to the mild government 
of their own amiable ſovereign. 


Ir the French ſhall once get. footing on this . 


rich and beautiful iſland, they will put many 
of it's native inhabitants to the ſword, and 
they will render others ſo unhappy, that they 
will be glad to ſeek deliverance from their ſtate 
of bondage and tyranny, in ſome foreign coun- 
try. In the ſpace of a few years, the whole 
preſent inhabitants of Britain would be extir- 
pated. Even thoſe infatuated democrates, 


who wiſh to ſee the French among us, would 


be among the firſt who would become victims 
to that change of Government which they ſo 
earneſtly deſire. In every revolution in a ſtate, 
the authors of that revolution are commonly 
the firſt who ſuffer by it. If the French 
ſhould invade us, and become maſters of the 
country for ſome time, they would immedi- 
ately put to death the difloyal ſubjects of Bri- 
tain, and it's traitors, from knowing that, if 
theſe men have been traiterous to the moſt vir- 
tuous king who ever lived, as is the preſent 
king of great Britain, and to the beſt ſyſtem 
of human ſociety that ever was formed, as 
is the Britiſh conſtitution, they would not 


fail to rebel againſt tyrants, as are the mem- 


bers of the French convention and executive 


wherein the law has no force, as is the caſe 
with the French motely ſyſtem of juriſprudence. 


25 
directory, and againſt a form of government 


What bond of fraternity could ly between us 
and a people, whoſe language we do not under- 
ſtand, whoſe cuſtoms and manners are differ- 
ent from ours; a people, whoſe want of faith 


has been, for centuries, proverbial, who have 


no religion to curb their ferocity, and who, 


from hatred to us, take pleaſure in ſlaying us? 


Ir Britons will not be rouſed, in this hour 
of danger, either from a regard to the fruits of 
their own and of their father's induſtry, or for 
the ſake of preſerving their lives; has a venera- 
tion for their civil and religious inſtitutions, 


thoſe great works of God among us, and thoſe 


grand monuments of the valour, and wiſdom, 
and piety of their anceſtors no inffuence upon 
them? Shall we give up all thoſe glorious pri- 
vileges and bleſſings for which our forefathers 


fought and died, (with as much indolence and 


cowardice, as the degenerated Italians have 
allowed the worksof their celebrated artiſts,) 
as well as our own liberty, to become a prey 
to the rapacious hands of Parts-ſtreet rob- | 

bers, headed wh a 1 9 
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ters, ſhed;at the ſight, of the poignards, the in- 
ſults, and brutality. of the French ſoldiers, or 
rather, of French, colliers, miners, and male- 
factors taken from the jails, of whom their ar- 
my is now moltly compoſed? The enlightened, 
the well educated, and brave inhabitants of 
this iſland, will not ſurely be ſo regardleſs of 
their own feelings, and ſo inſenſible to the re- 
proaches and condemnation of all Europe, 
and of all the world, as not to rouſe and 


arm themſelves, from the feeling of indigna- 


tion at the thought of ſubmitting to the 
Trench yoke, without having firſt uſed every 
exertion: to which courage, and activity, and 


patriotiſm, and dame ſtic; ſenſibilities could 


Prompt them. 


. 4 
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who reflect upon the uncertain fortune and 
contingencies of war, and the poſſible conſe- 
quences of an invaſion by a foreign enemy, 
will-anticipate the evils that may be coming 


upon them. They will anticipate the lamen- 


tations of their ſons, who, inſtead of reaping 
the fruits. of the induſtry of their fathers, 
and of enjoying that inheritance which they 
Had laid up for them, may, if we are ſupine 
at this critical period, be deftined to ſuffer all 


the calamities inſeparable from our country 


and. Jamentations of their wives and daugh- 


| oer wo conſider this matter coolly, and 


27 
being plundered and deſolated by the French, 
as other countries have been ſince the com- 
mencement of this bloody war. The babe 


on its mother's knee, if it could ſpeak, would 


beſeech its father and its relations to provide 


againſt this certainly intended invaſion, and to 


fruſtrate by all poſſible means, the deſigns of 
our ambitious and mercileſs toe, who has long 
hugged the fond idea, and which he does at 
preſent more than ever, of rendering Britain 
his conquered province. But Britons are not 
ſo ſlothful, and ſo regardleſs of the dan- 
ger which threatens them, as not to prefer 
the taking up arms, and defending thoſe bleſ- 


ſings and poſſeſſions by which God has made 


them the happieſt nation in the world, to the 
allowing their houſes and their cities to be 
laid waſte, their riches to be taken from them 
by violence, and themſelves and their children 
infulted and murdered in cold blood. The 
eyes of all Europe, nay, of all the world, are 
now upon us; and therefore let us act in a 
manner worthy of 'that great charaQer for 
wiſdom and valour which we have always, 
| hitherto maintained among other nations. The 
peaceable {tate of our colonies abroad depend 

upon the degree of activity and valour wrong 
. we e ſhall ſhew upon this occaſion. 
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I hope that, as the Parliament is now met, 
luck patriotic ſpeeches will be delivered there, 


and ſuch ſpirited meaſures adopted, as will 
rouſe the people of Britain, and make them 


willing to forego a part of their wealth, in 
order to ſave the whole. As this is a conteſt 
in which Chriſtians are fighting againſt Infi- 
dels, and a virtuous people againſt Atheiſts, 
if we humble ourſelves before God, and de- 
voutly implore his aſſiſtance, he wil ſtretch 
n his hand, and ſave us. 


n as it is wrong and ſinful to depend 
wholly upon human wiſdom and valour alone, 
without the counſel and help of Almighty 


God, ſo it is equally wrong not to uſe thoſe 
gifts, and facultics, and means of exertion 


which God has put in our own power; -with- 
out the doing of which we cannot expect 


that he will turn the battle from our gate. It 
is commonly faid that the ſword of the Lord, 


and not that of man, muft ſave us. Our 


truſt muſt be in the Lord of Hoſts; for with- 
out his help, all our own endeavours will be 


vain. But, at the fame time, unleſs we uſe 
thoſe means of faving ourſelves which he has 


put in our own: power, and: which he com- 


mands us to uſe, we cannot expect to receive 
his aſſiſtance; becauſe, by neglecting to uſe 
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the means which he has put in our power; 
we are in that very cafe. finning againſt 
him. Though the fruits of harveſt are alto- 
gether of God's giving, yet does any man 
expect to reap, who does not plow and ſow? 


As God hates the fluggard, and puniſhes 
him with poverty, becauſe he is a fluggard, 
fo he bleſſes the hand of the diligent man, and 
bleſſes him with riches-as the eonſtituted re- 
ward of his diligence. St. Paul, during a ſtorm 


in his voyage to Rome, though he had told 


the whole people aboard the veſſel, that 


the angel of the Lord had appeared to him 


that night, and had aſſured him that he and 
all thoſe who were with him in the ſhip would 
be faved, yet, immediately after that, when 


the ſeamen were about to flee out of the ſhip, 
ſaid to the Centurion, and to the ſoldiers, Ex- 
<« cept theſe” ſailors, who. only know the 
proper method of managing the ſhip, © ſhall. 
K abide in the veſſel, ye cannot be ſaved.” 


This is a good ſeripture authority for proving 
that, while it is our duty to put our truſt in 


Almighty God: who is the great efficient cauſe. 


of all our bleſſings and deliverances, it is alſo. 

our duty to uſe the neceſſary means of our 

ſelf-preſervation, and of our receiving the 

good which we ſtand in need of. The 
C 3 | 
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argument which I found upon this reaſoning 
is, that it is our duty to do what we can to 
provide againſt whatever our enemies may at- 
tempt to do us: and then, and not till then, 
may we expect that God will give us the 


victory over our enemies. Then we ſhall 


have good reaſon to expect that he will make 
us able not only to repel the attacks of our 
enemy, but even to make us the inſtruments 
of puniſhing a nation, who are the ſcourge 


of Europe, who aim at the general overthrow 


of liberty and of all ſyſtems of civil ſociety, 


and who ſtrive to baniſh all aer, and virtue, 


and religion from the world. 


Urox the authority of this great inſpired a- 


poſtle, I may tell the people of Britain and 
Ireland, that ſince formidable preparations are 


juſt now making all along the coaſts of France 
to invade us, unleſs they will uſe the natural 
and lawful means of ſelf-defence, they cannot 
be ſaved from being invaded, and plundered, 


and maſſacred; My heart bleeds at the fore- 
thought of the number of brave foot fencibles 
and volunteers, who would, in the exerciſe of 
their courage, be ſlain by Ruffians, who enjoy 
the advantage of having been in actual ſervice, 
unleſs the farmers who have more at ſtake 


than any other part of the community, will 
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now come forward, and contribute both in 
men and horſes toward their own and their 
country's defence. The tradeſmens tools, and 
and the manuſacturer's machines are but ſmall 
ſpoil for the invading enemy, in compariſon of 
the farmer's ſtack-yards, and granaries, and 
cattle of all ſorts. And if the tradeſmen, the 
merchants, and private gentlemen in the cities 
have ſhewn a .laudable zeal in learning the 
uſe of fire arms, in order to protect the farmers 
as well as themſelves, why ſhould not the far- 
mers, from a ſenſe of reciprocal juſtice, as well 
as of mutual defence, contribute their ſhare 
alſo toward the general ſafety, by getting A 
part of their families and of their horſes train- 
ed to become helpful in repelling the com- 
mon foe? 


TR Britiſh conſtitution is a bulwark of ra- 
tional liberty,and of the ſecurity of life and pro- 
perty, in which God has given us our ſtation, 
and which he has commanded us to defend. 
If, therefore, we ſhall make no preparations, 
when it is threatened to be attacked by a 
powerful and ferocious enemy; or, if we ſhall 
tamely ſurrender it, from indulging ſloth or 
indolence, or by allowing ourſelves to be lul- 
led into a falſe and dangerous ſecurity, we ſin 


greatly againſt our Heavenly benefaQor, and 
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ſhew ourſelves unworthy of thoſe peculiar fa. 


' vours which he has beſtowed upon ns. We 
mall thereby expoſe ourſelves to a meaſure of 
his wrath which is proportionable to our cowar- 


dic e and ingratitude, and to our faithleſsnefs in 


the difcharge of that * truſt which he 
has 6 tes in R 


Theſe rations may ſerve as an anſwer 
to thofe deluded men, who are either them-. 


felves blind to the nature of duty, and deaf to 
the preſent fummons of Heaven to put them- 
felves mto a ſtate-of defence, or who, through 
deſign, miſſead others, and huſh them faſt a- 
fleep on the brink of a precipice, by faying 
that we ought to put our truſt in God, that he 
will do the work for us, if he intends to fave 


us; and that we ought to put no truſt in an 


arm of flefn. Such men may as well fay that 
we may ly in our beds both day and night, 

and that they will, nevertheleſs, have their 
houſes built for them, and be fed and clothed, 

and have their ſheep and oxen led to paſture 
and to the water, by a ſupernatural hand; and 
that though they neither plow nor ſow, 
they will, nevertheleſs, have a plentiful harveſt. 

Has not God given underſtanding to man, and 
bas he not given him a body fitted for labour 
and for ſelf-defence? are not theſe the gifts of 
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God? and were they not given to be uſed by 
us? Let the people uſe theſe means of their de- 


tence; and let them pray tor God's bleſſing 


upon their own endeavours, and then they 
may expect that he will fave them, But, if 
they will do nothing for themſelves, they may 
expect that God will moſt aſſuredly deliver them 
into the hands of their enemies, as the juſt 


puniſhment of their ſloth and eſſeminancy, 


of their digotry and falfe ſecurity. 


{Than the „ form an 
eſſential part of the ſtrength and riches of 
the nation, and occupy the middle ſtation 
between the heritors, and the lower claſſes 
of the people, they are, nevertheleſs, doing 
nothing in this preſent exigency of the ſtate; 
at leaſt, they are doing leſs than the other 
_ clafles of the community. The gentlemen, 
and the tradeſmen, and the manufacturers in 
towns have generouſly come forth, and offered 
their ſervices to government: and why ſhould 
poor tradeſmen make a conſiderable ſacrifice 


to protect the farmers While they themſelves 


do nothing to defend that country and that 


government, under the laws of which theß 


live ſecurely and happily, and are now ber 
come the richeſt. * al the comm unf 
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ONE objection which the farmers make to 
their coming forward upon this occaſion, is, 
that they already pay heavy taxes to govern- 
ment, in ceſs, tiend, and road- money. In 
anſwer to this, F fay, what is not commonly 
underſtood, at leaſt by the farmers, that the 


farmers pay no taxes whatever, except what 18, 
they pay in the articles of conſumption along = 
with their other fellow- ſubjects. All the other de 
taxes which they pay, are a part of the yearly = 
rent of ther farms. Unleſs they paid ceſs, h 
and tiend, and road-money, their landlords 3 


would oblige them to pay a proportional 
greater rent. 


ANOTHER objection which the farmers | 
make to arming themſelves, is, that this is 
the ſeaſon of their agricultural labour, and 
that they cannot ſpare either a ſervant or a 
horſe to be drilled for military uſe. The an- 
| wer to this is, that, if the enemy ſhall come 
upon us immediately, or in ſix. weeks after 
this, they will not, perhaps, get their lands 
ſowed at all: or, though they ſhould ſow 1 
them, the French may reap their crop. Be- IF 
ſides, in this moment of neceſſity and dan- 2 
ger, they- can, without much delay in the = = 
_ progreſs of their agriculture, take and give 
with their neighbour farmers: and by this 
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ſort: of fellowſhip, which is very common; 
the want of one man and one horſe, for four 
or fix hours in the week, cannot be materi- 
185 felt. | 3 e 


A third objection which the „ mills 
is, that they will not be able to perſuade 
their ſervants to become ſoldiers. I will un- 
dertake, i in my own pariſh at leaſt, to take all 
the young men ſerving farmers into my own 
hands as to this particular. I ſhall engage 
to get as many ſtout yaung country lads as 
will be willing, and even glad, to mount two 
troops of horſe of fifty each. In any pariſh in 
Scotland, if the maſter farmers ſhould refuſe 
to furniſh one man, and one horſe, I am per- 
ſuaded that the ſervant-men themſelves will 
form one common purſe from their wages, 
and buy horſes, and, from among themſelves 
chooſe their riders, in order to make up the 
number of Veomanry Volunteer Cavalry 
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wanted in that -pariſh, And, when the horſes 


come not to be needed in this way, Govern- 


ment, in reward of their ſpirit, will buy their 
horſes from them at a higher price than that 
which they themſelves paid for them, I know 
that the young men in the country would be 
proud to ſerve their King and their country in 
this time of common danger: and that they 
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are not ſo void of underſtanding, as not to 
prefer facing the enemy on horſeback, and 
trained to military movements, and in com- 
pany with a whole army of dragoons, to the 
walking on foot with the undiſciplined maſs 
of the people, which would be the caſe, if the 
enemy thould mvade us, while we are no bet- 
ter prepared to encounter them than we are 
at preſent. Led Si ont 


 FPwALLY, it ſhould require but few recom- 


mendations, either from individuals, or even 
from his Majeſty's miniſter's, or from Par- 


lament, to perſuade the people of great 
Britain and Ireland to arm themſelves at ſuch 
an awful criſis as this and to take upon them- 
ſelves ſome part of the expence neceſſary to 
provide againſt the dreadful deſigns of a bar- 
barous and infuriated enemy. If the Parli- 
ament has already appropriated the funds 
with which they are entruſted by the nation 


to the uſual neceſſary purpoſes of maintaining 


the civil and military eſtabliſhments and de- 
mands of the ſtates, what can they do more, 
unleſs the ſubjects ſhall, in this preſſing exi- 
gency, and for the ſake of their own preſer- 
vation, come forward, and aſſiſt government 


by furniſhing both men and money. And 
why ſhould the people of Britain and Ireland 
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be backward in giving every aſſiſtance in their 
power, in order to ſave their all? They 
ought to aſſiſt Government the more readily 
and cheerfully, when it is conſidered, that, 
by the above armament, the nation, through 
the bleſſing of God, will be in a ſtate of per- 
fect ſecurity, in ſpite of all the rancour, and 
exertions, and enthuſiafm of the enemy; and 
every man will be at liberty to mind his own 
work, and the duties of his own vocation, in 
peace of mind, whereby that deplorable ſtag- 
nation of buſineſs, which is already beginning 
to ſhew its ghaſtly. front, will be happily pre- 
vented. Should an invaſion take place, then 
the farmers, and all their ſervant-men, would 
be obliged to turn out in their on defence, 
and in that of their country. Is it not better 
to provide againſt. this neceſſity, by furniſhing 
one man and one horſe, whereby all the reſt, 
could quietly follow their agricultural buſi- 
neſs? And as ſoon as that one man and 
horſe are drilled, .they. too will return to their 
former work. The ſooner they are drilled the 
better; for, when the enemy is upon the coaſt, 
it will not then be time to ſet about learning 
the military exerciſes, and bringing arms and 
ammunition from a great diſtance. 


- . The ſtrong deſire which I have ſhewn of 
„ D 
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having a large army of Volunteer an 


not only for rendering us completely ſuperior ; 


to any force the enemy can bring againſt Us, 
but alſo for the fake of faving the lives of our 
brave foot ſoldiers. The Fencible regiments, 


and the ſeveral bodies of Volunteer Infan- 


try have ſhewn a moſt laudable patriotic ſpi- 
rit: and I am perſuaded that, if they ſhould 
be called to aQtion, they would acquit them- 
ſelves moſt honourably. But, as I obſerved 
before, ſince they have not yet ſeen any mili- 
tary ſervice, their very native courage would 


put them in danger of ſuffering greatly in a 


pitched battle with veteran troops, unleſs 
they were aided by a powerful body of 
cavalry. And that, as I have ſhewn, may be 
had without diſtreſſing the ſubjects, and even 
without any expence to government, except 
in ordinance ſtores and ammunition, 


It r may perhaps, be as preſumption in 
me to addreſs your Grace on a ſubject which 
is not in the line of my own profeſſion. But, 
as Scotland at leaſt is in a very defenceleſs ſtate, 


and as I ſee nothing going on in the way of 


providing againſt an mvaſion, except the aug- 
menting of the number of the Volunteer In- 
fantry, I found myſelf conſtrained to propoſe 
the foregoing plan of national defence, which, 
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appears to me to be one that is rational, and 
practicable, expeditiouſly executed, and moſt 


effectual for the purpoſe of giving us perfect 
ſecurity. 


I had ſuggeſted this plan, a good while ago, 
to ſome of my friends; and I had even wrote 
to ſeveral gentlemen of my acquaintance in 
different parts of Scotland, aſking their opi- 
nion of it. And though none of them altoge- 
ther diſapproved of it, yet they were all ſo ap- 
prehenſive of the difficulty of putting it in exe- 
| cution, that I was diſcouraged from publiſhing 

it till now. And I havenowpreſumedto propoſe: 
it to your Grace, becauſe I do not fee any 
ſcheme of effectual defence adopted. In what- 
ever light what I have ſaid may be viewed, I 
can aſſure your Grace that I have wrote this, 
perhaps, too tedious letter, from the beſt 
intention. 


I am, 
May! it pleaſe your Grace, 
With ſentiments of great eſteem, 
Your Grace's moſt reſpectful, 
Humble ſervant, 


JAMES WRIGHT. 


Marzo e, Fes. 16th. 1797- 
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